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THROUGH GLACIER PARK 



NOT very long before Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart made the trip 
through Glacier Park, Montana, she 
had been to the front in Belgium and 
in France. " I confess, " she writes, in 
her entertaining book, w ' Through Gla- 
cier Park," published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, "that no excursion 
to the trenches gave me a greater thrill 
than the one that accompanied that 
start the next morning from the Glacier 
Park Hotel to cross the Continental 
Divide. For we were going to cross 
the Rockies. Our route was three hun- 
dred miles long. It was over six passes, 
and if you believe, as I did, that a pass 
is a valley between two mountains, I 
am here to set you right. 

"A pass is a bloodcurdling spot up 
which one's horse climbs like a goat 
and down the other side of which it 
slides as you lead it, trampling ever 
and anon on a tender part of your foot. 
A pass is the highest place between two 
peaks. A pass is not an opening, but 
a barrier which you climb with chills 
and descend with prayer. A pass is a 
thing which you try to forget at the 
time and which you boast about when 
you get back home. For I have made 
it clear, I think, that a horseback trip 
through Glacier Park, across the Rock- 
ies, and down the Pacific Slope, is a 
sporting proposition. " 

Once, when working slowly up a 
mountain-side, she told the chief ranger 
of the park of having seen many West- 
ern horses at the front in France. 



' 4 Do you remember any of the brands ? " 
he asked. 

"I did. ADiamond-Z,aflankbrand 
on a black horse at Ypres." 

"That's curious, " he commented. 
"That man just ahead of us has ship- 
ped a carload of Montana horses to the 
front, and I believe that is his brand.' 1 

' fc We called to the man ahead, and he 
halted. Up we rode and demanded his 
brand. It was the Diamond-Z. To be 
quite certain, he showed it to me regis- 
tered in his notebook. 

"So there, where we could see out 
over what seemed unlimited space, 
where the earth appeared a vast thing, 
we decided that, after all, it was a 
small place. The Rocky Mountains 
and Ypres!" 

The trip through Glacier Park is 
something like a three-hundred mile 
trip across the Rocky Mountains on 
horseback. Mrs. Rinehart's book is 
about fishing, and cool nights around 
a camp-fire, and long days on the trail. 
It is about a party of all sorts, from 
everywhere, of men and women, old 
and young, experienced folk and nov- 
ices, who had yielded to a desire to 
belong to the sportsmen of the road. 
Mrs. Rinehart propounds that if you 
are normal and philosophical; if you 
love your country; if you like bacon, 
or will eat it anyhow; if you are will- 
ing to learn how little you count in the 
eternal scheme of things; if you are 
prepared, for the first day or two, to 
be able to locate every muscle in your 
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body and a few extra ones that seem 
to have crept in and are crowding, go 
ride in the Rocky Mountains and save 
your soul. 

But, she says, ; ' if you are of the sort 
that must have fresh cream in its coffee, 
and its stake rare, and puts its hair up 
in curlers at night, and likes to talk 
gossip in great empty places, don't go. 
Don't read this. Sit in a moving- picture 
theatre and do your traveling.' 1 

She w r rites that it will not matter that 
you have never ridden before. The 
horses are safe and quiet. The West- 
ern saddle is designed to keep a cow- 
puncher in his seat when his rope is 
around an infuriated steer. Fall off! 
For the first day or two you will have 
to be extracted! After that you will 
learn that swing of the right leg which 
clears the saddle, the slicker, a camera, 
night-clothing, soap, towel, toothbrush, 
blanket, sweater, fishing-rod, fly-hook, 
comb, extra boots, and sunburn lotion, 
and enables you to alight in a vertical 
position and without jarring your spine 
up into your skull. 

In speaking of our National Parks 
and Glacier Park in particular, the 
author objects to the word ''park," 
especially in connection with this par- 
ticular National Reserve in northwest- 
ern Montana. A park is a civilized spot, 
connected in all our minds with neat 
paths and clipped lawns. ' V I am just 
old enough to remember when it meant 
'Keep-Off-the-Grass* signs also, and 
my childhood memories of the only 
park I knew are inseparably connected 
with a one-armed policeman with a cane 
and an exaggerated sense of duty. 1 ' 

But there are no "Keep-Off-the- 
Grass" signs in Glacier Park, no grav- 
eled paths and clipped lawns. It is the 



wildest part of America. If the Govern- 
ment had not preserved it, it would 
have preserved itself. No homesteader 
would ever have invaded its rugged 
magnificence or dared its winter snows. 

But there also would have been no 
chief ranger, no visitors, and no 
"Through Glacier Park." 

Mrs. Rinehart has spoken of the trip 
through Glacier Park as a sporting 
proposition. She proves it. Having 
left her first horse, in order to go on 
a side trip, she w T as provided with a 
horse by the man who holds the horse 
concession in the park. A horse? A 
death-trap, a walking calamity, a men- 
ace, she calls the animal; adding that, 
if the companies who carry her life 
insurance had seen her on that horse, 
they would have gone pale. He w r as a 
white horse, and he was a pack-horse. 
Now, the way of a pack- horse is on the 
edge of the grave. Because of his pack 
he walks always at the outer side of the 
trail. If his pack should happen to hit 
the rocky wall, many unpleasant things 
would follow, including buzzards. So 
this beast, this creature, this steed of 
death, walked on the edge of the preci- 
pice. He counted that moment lost that 
saw not her two feet dangling blithely 
over the verge . Now and then the verge 
crumbled. Large stones, dislodged, fell 
for a mile or two, with a sickening thud. 
Once they crossed a snow-field which 
was tilted. The horse kept one foot on 
the trail and gave the other three a 
chance to take a slide. There was a man 
riding behind her. When it was all over, 
he shook her hand. 

The rangers of Glacier Park keep 
going all winter. There is much to be 
done. In the summer it is forest fires 
and outlaws. In the winter there are 
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no forest fires, but there are poachers 
after mountain sheep and goats, opium 
smugglers, bad men from over the Cana- 
dian border. Now and then a ranger 
freezes to death. All summer these 
intrepid men on their sturdy horses 
go about armed with revolvers. But 
in the fall — 
snow begins 
early in Sep- 
tember, some- 
times even in 
August — they 
take to snow- 
shoes. With a 
carbine strung 
to his shoulders, 
matches in a 
waterproof case, 
snowshoes and 
a package of 
food in his pock- 
et, the Glacier 
Park ranger 
covers unnum- 
bered miles, 
patrolling the 
wildest and 
most storm-rid- 
den country in 
America. He 
travels alone. 

The imprint Of Gunsight Lake and Mount J, 

a strange snowshoe on the trail rouses 
his suspicion. Single-handed he fol- 
lows the marks in the snow. A bliz- 
zard comes. He makes a wikiup of 
branches, lights a small fire, and plays 
solitaire until the weather clears. The 
prey he is stalking cannot advance 
either. Then one day the snow ceases ; 
the sun comes out. Over the frozen 
crust his snowshoes slide down great 
slopes with express speed. Generally 




he takes his man in. Sometimes the 
outlaw gets the drop on the ranger 
first and gets away. 

During the w r inter of 191 3 one of 
these rangers was frozen to death . He 
was caught in a blizzard, and he knew 
what was coming. When at last he sat 

down beside 
the trail to wait 
for death he 
placed his snow- 
shoes points 
upward in the 
snow beside 
him. He sat 
there, and the 
snow came 
down and cov- 
ered him. They 
found him the 
next day by the 
points of his 
snowshoes. 
The snow melts 
in the summer 
on the mead- 
ows and in the 
groves. But the 
peaks are still 
covered, and 
here and there 
the trail leads 
through a snow- 
field. The horses venture out on it 
gingerly. The hot sun that blisters 
the face seems to make no impression 
on these glacier-like patches, snow on 
top and ice beneath. Flowers grow at 
their very borders. Striped squirrels 
and whistling marmots, much like 
Eastern woodchucks, run about, quite 
fearless, or sit up and watch the pass- 
ing of the line of horses and riders, so 
close that they can almost be touched. 



:ickson from Fusillade Mountain 
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Great spaces; cool, shadowy depths 
in which lie blue lakes ; mountain-sides 
threaded with white, where, from some 
hidden lake or glacier far above, the 
overflow falls a thousand feet or more, 
and over all the great silence of the 
Rockies ! Nerves that have been tight- 
ened for years slowly relax. There is 
not much talking. The horses move 
along slowly. The sun beats down. 
Someone, shading his eyes with his 
hand, proclaims a mountain sheep or 
goat on a crag overhead. The word 
passes backalong the line. Alsoathrill. 
Then some wretched electrical engi- 
neer or college youth or skeptical law- 
yer produces a pair of field-glasses and 
announces it to be a patch of snow. 

In the party with which Mrs. Rine- 
hart made the trip, there was, as the 
days went on, a subtle change. Wo- 
men, who had to be helped into their 
saddles at the beginning of the trip, 
swung into them easily. Waistbands 
were looser, eyes were clearer ; we were 
tanned; we were calm with the large 
calmness of the great outdoors. And 
with each succeeding day the feeling 
of achievement grew. They were do- 
ing things and doing them without 
effort. To some the mountains had 
made their ancient appeal. Never 
again should they be clear of their call. 

" I have traveled a great deal, 1 ' writes 
the author. ' w The Alps have never held 
this lure for me. Perhaps it is because 
these great mountains are my own, in my 
own country. Cities call —I have heard 
them. But there is no voice in all the 
world so insistent to me as the word- 
less call of the Rockies. I shall go back. 
Those who go once always hope to go 
back. The lure of the great free spaces 
is in their blood. 1 ' 



Again she reverts to the passes, and 
writes that a mountain pass is a place 
where the impossible becomes barely 
possible. It is a place where w T ild game 
has, after much striving, discovered 
that it may get from one mountain 
valley to another. Along these game 
trails men have built new paths. Again 
and again we rode through long green 
valleys, the trail slowly rising until it 
had left timber far below. Then at 
last we confronted a great rock wall, 
a seemingly impassable barrier. Up 
this, by infinite windings, back and 
forward went the trail. At the top 
was the pass. 

' ' Each new pass brought a new vista 
of blue distance, of white peaks. Each 
presented its own problems of ascent 
or descent. No two were alike. Moun- 
tain-climbing is like marriage. Whatever 
else it may be, it is always interesting/' 

There was the day they went over the 
Cutbank Pass, with instructions to hold 
on to their horses 1 manes so that the 
saddles would not slip back. "I shall 
never forget my joy at reaching the 
summit and the horror that followed 
when I found I was on a rocky wall 
about twenty feet wide which dropped 
a half-mile straight down on the other 
side to a perfectly good blue lake. 

"Triple Divide. The trail had just 
been completed, and ours was the first 
party after the trail-makers. I had ex- 
pected to be the first woman on the 
top of Triple Divide. But when I ar- 
rived, panting and breathless and full 
of the exaltation of the moment, two 
girls were already there sitting on a 
rock. I shall not soon recover from 
the indignant surprise of thatmoment. 
Perhaps they never knew that they had 
taken the laurel wreath from my brow. " 




View from Dining-Room, Many-Glacier Hotel 




Crossing Triple Divide 
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Triple Divide is the culminating point 
of the continent. It is called Triple 
Divide because water flows from it 
in three directions— into the Gulf of 
Mexico, into the Pacific Ocean, and 
into Hudson Bay. 

One day Mrs. Rinehart made her 
first close acquaintance with bears. 
There are many bears in Glacier Park. 
Firearms are forbidden, of course, and 
the rangers kill them only in case of 
trouble. Naturally, so protected, they 
are increasing rapidly. They find good 
forage where horses would starve. 

"One coming now, " said Frank Hig- 
gins, one of the guides to the author. 
"Just sit quiet." 

The bear suddenly took to a tree, 
climbing like a cat. He looked about 
the size of a grand piano. Urged by 
Mr. Higgins, Mrs. Rinehart and the 
others approached the tree. Finally 
they stood directly beneath. He growled. 
She moved up the focus of her camera 
and took his picture. All at once there 
were bears in every direction, six in 
all. She moved her camera to thirty 
feet and snapped another. They circled 
about. Now and then they stood up 
to see better who was between them 
and supper. 

A Chicago newspaper man offered 
to sketch the author with a "bear" 
background. And he did. Now and 
then he would say: — 

"Isn't there one behind me? 11 

"About twenty feet away , " she would 
say. 

"Good Lord!" But he went on draw- 
ing. "I have that picture now," says 
Mrs. Rinehart. "It is very good, but 



my eyes have the look of a scared 
rabbit." 

At last, very quietly, Mr. Higgins 
got up. 

"Here's a grizzly," he said. "You 
might stand near the horses." 

They did. "The grizzly looked the 
exact size of a seven-passenger auto- 
mobile with a limousine top, and he 
had the same gift of speed. The black 
bears looked at him and ran. I looked 
at him and wanted to. The artist put 
away his sketch, and we strolled to- 
ward the horses. They had not objected 
to the black bears, beyond watching 
them with careful eyes. But now they 
pulled and flung about to free them- 
selves. Wherever he goes, a grizzly 
bear owns his entire surroundings. 
He carries a patent of ownership. 

" He could have the woods, for all 
of me. 

" There is only one thing to do if a 
bear takes a sudden dislike to one. It 
is useless to climb or to run. Go to- 
ward it and try kindness. Ask about 
the children, in a carefully restrained 
tone. Make the Indian sign that you 
are a friend. If you have a sandwich 
about you, proffer it. Then, while the 
bear is staring at you in amazement, 
turn and walk quietly away. 

" It was growing dark. The grizzly, 
having driven off the black bears, turned 
his attention to us. We decided that it 
was almost dinner time, and that we 
did not care to be late. Anyhow, we 
had seen enough bears. Enough is 
enough. We mounted and rode down 
the trail. 11 



